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A  Neighborhood  Finds  Itself 

RIENDS  have  a  particular  stake  in  the  widely  known 
renaissance  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area  in  Chicago. 
The  area  contains  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  great  sweep 
of  the  lake  front  developed  at  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  in 
the  90’s,  substantial  and  beautiful  old  houses,  run-down  tene¬ 
ments,  tree-lined  streets,  and  crowded,  junky  thoroughfares. 
It  borders  the  Negro  ghetto  of  Chicago.  When  the  walls  of 
the  ghetto  began  to  crumble,  a  new  population  started  to  cross 
the  unmarked  barriers,  and  old  residents  followed  the  trek  to 
the  suburbs.  Groups  in  the  community  realized  that  "some¬ 
thing  should  be  done.” 

Among  the  many  groups  which  studied  the  situation,  some 
of  which,  such  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  had  decided  to  stay  and 
help  make  a  stable  community,  it  was  the  Social  Order  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  57th  Street  Meeting  which  provided  the  catalyst 
needed.  Under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Julia  and  Harry 
Abrahamson,  the  nine  members  at  a  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1949 
decided  it  was  their  job  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  make 
the  community  changes  "friendly.”  Later  they  were  to  lekm 
that  there  was  much  more  to  the  problem  than  that,  but  a 
friendly  community  remained  an  ingredient  of  the  Conference 
ideal. 

With  the  aid  of  the  dynamic  director  of  the  city’s  Human 
Relations  Commission  and  the  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  about  forty  concerned  people  gathered  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1949 — university  professors  and  student  observers,  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  church  people,  new  Negro  residents  of  vision  and 
great  tolerance,  who  had  bought  and  improved  a  section  of 
the  community — and  the  new  organization  was  launched. 

Beginning  with  no  staff,  but  through  skilled  and  devoted 
volunteer  leadership,  the  organization  grew  block  by  block 
and  project  by  project  until  it  became  evident  that  full-time 
professional  staff  service  was  required  to  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  the  technical  problems  involved.  Some  of  these 
were  reporting  violations  of  the  building  codes,  using  the 
resources  of  the  city  government,  freeing  the  new  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  many  people  and  channeling  these  valuable 
assets  into  the  harmonious  development  of  the  program.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  employ  a  Director,  Julia  Abraham¬ 
son,  at  that  time  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  the  Conference,  was 
chosen.  By  1957-58  the  budget  was  $64,000,  thousands  of  vol¬ 
unteer  citizens  were  giving  time  and  skill  under  the  direction 
of  a  staff,  and  the  area  was  involved  in  the  complexities  of 
urban  renewal  and  urban  redevelopment. 

Not  only  did  the  Director  contribute  a  high  degree  of 
technical  ability  and  administrative  wisdom;  she  also  con¬ 
tributed  that  "plus”  which  gave  a  particular  flavor  to  the 
undertaking.  One  illustration  will  suffice. 

"A  delegation  was  berating  the  police  captain  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  waited  to  see  him  for  the  first  time.  When  she  was 
finally  ushered  in,  the  captain  was  on  his  feet,  flushed  and 
angry,  a  ‘what-in-heaven-do-you-want’  expression  in  his  face. 
‘I  came  in  to  get  acquainted,’  she  said,  ‘and  to  tell  you  how 
impressed  our  organization  was  with  the  magnificent  way  your 
(Continued  on  page  200) 
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Editorial  Comments 

Jane  Addams  from  the  pen  of  Mary  G.  Cary  will  be  published  in  a 

SEPTEMBER  6,  1960,  will  be  the  centennial  of  Jane  later  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal). 

Addams’  birth.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  atten-  Addams  Visits  Tolstoi 

tion  of  the  public  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  memory  ^he  centennial  of  Jane  Addams’  birth  happens  to 

of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  in  the  history  coincide  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Leo  N.  Tolstoi’s 

of  the  United  States,  the  first  American  woman  to  receive  Aylmer  Maude,  one  of  the  few  biographers  of 

the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  in  1931.  In  1919  she  was  Tolstoi  who  had  known  him  closely,  tells  how  Jane 

among  the  founders  of  the  Women’s  International  Addams  and  her  friend.  Mary  Smith,  had  asked  Maude 

League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  of  which  she  became  introduce  them  to  the  Russian  prophet.  Tolstoi’s 

the  first  President.  Being  a  pacifist  during  the  First  impressed 

World  War  and  defending  the  rights  of  social  and  racial  them,  and  their  hope  to  see  its  author  was  their  chief 

minorities  inevitably  meant  that  ridicule,  slander,  and  traveling  to  Russia  in  1896.  Tolstoi  listened 

persecution  were  heaped  upon  her.  But  all  her  life  obviously  sincere  interest  to  Jane  Addams’  report 

she  was  capable  of  taking  criticism  as  well  as  praise  ^^e  work  in  Hull  House.  Then,  in  one  of  his  eccen- 

with  remarkable  equanimity.  jj.jc  spells,  he  took  hold  of  her  loose,  silken  shoulder 

With  the  late  Carolena  Wood  she  was  part  of  the  puffs,  asking  her,  "And  what  is  this  for?’’  Fortunately, 

small  group  of  Friends  who  in  1919  investigated  the  gjjg  jc^st  hurt  by  his  criticism  and  gave 

food  situation  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  urged  the  what  appeared  to  lier  a  reasonable  explanation  for  wear- 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  to  start  the  child-  jj^g  ^  well-tailored  dress.  But  he  insisted  that  she  should 

feeding  program  for  which  both  countries  have  always  [jg  dressed  differently  from  the  poor  immigrants 

shown  sincere  gratitude,  even  under  the  rule  of  the  whom  she  was  serving  in  Chicago.  Again  Jane  Addams 

Nazis.  Her  work  in  the  WIL  established  many  lasting  explained  that  in  her  attempt  to  interest  the  well-to-do 

associations  with  Friends.  Jane  Addams  was  not  a  jjj  l^gj.  ^ork  her  middle-class  dress  would  give  her  an 

member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  but  shared  easier  entree  to  society.  The  matter  rested  there,  and 

Quaker  ideals  and  certainly  ranked  high  above  many  jjq  jjl  feeling  was  evident  on  either  side.  Aylmer  Maude 

who  hold  official  membership.  Her  father,  John  Addams  writes  that  Jane  Addams  with  her  practical  bent  for 

of  Cedarville,  Illinois,  was  not  a  church  member  but  realities  was  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  Tolstoi 

had  stated  rather  emphatically  that  he  considered  him-  his  radical  reform-ideas  and  eccentricities  would 

self  a  Hicksite  Quaker.  gygj.  |jg  After  returning  to  the  United  States,  she  wrote 

Jane  Addams’  pioneering  in  Hull  House,  Chicago,  to  Aylmer  Maude  of  the  profound  impression  Leo 

is  an  unexampled  testimony  to  her  devotion  and  social  Tolstoi  had  made  on  her.  She  tried  even  to  follow  his 

vision.  Her  two  autobiographical  volumes.  Twenty  demand  for  physical  labor  by  doing  daily  some  hours 

Years  at  Hull  House  (1910)  and  The  Second  Twenty  of  manual  work  in  the  bakery  of  Hull  House.  Fortu- 

Years  at  Hull  House  (1930)  are  rare  documents  of  nately,  she  realized  before  long  how  artifical  it  would 

humanity  which  evoked  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  ijg  to  neglect  her  other  work,  for  which  she  was  so 

admiring  statement  that  he  considered  her  "America’s  uniquely  endowed. 

most  useful  citizen."  To  Yasnaya  Polyana,  Tolstoi’s  estate,  hundreds  of 

Together  with  figures  of  Schweitzer  and  St.  Paul,  truth  seekers  and  distinguished  thinkers  from  all  comers 

whose  "disputatious”  tendencies  she  rejected,  her  statue  of  the  globe  came  for  inspiration  and  enlightenment, 

graces  Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a  testi-  Although  Jane  Addams’  visit  must  appear  only  a  pass- 

mony  to  the  truth  that  service  to  our  neighbor  must  be  ing  episode,  her  veneration  for  the  Russian  genius  and 

the  fruit  of  faith.  his  writing  was  one  of  the  influences  that  contributed 

(A  more  extensive  appreciation  of  Jane  Addams  to  the  shaping  of  her  rare  personality. 
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Mr.  Dyson  s 

During  my  recent  sabbatical  leave  I  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  under  a  dual  concern  for  the  race  relations 
problem  and  the  peace  testimony.  In  connection  with 
the  latter  I  gave  many  talks,  particularly  on  college  cam¬ 
puses.  Shown  at  an  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
High  School  Seminar,  at  which  I  helped,  was  an  unusual 
film,  "Mr.  Dyson’s  Doomsday.”  It  had  been  produced  by 
the  BBC,  with  script  by  J.  B.  Priestley.  A  synopsis  of 
the  film  follows: 

Mr.  Dyson,  an  insurance  agent,  comes  home,  tired 
from  a  day’s  work,  to  find  his  wife  and  two  daughters  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  go  to  a  meeting  on  nuclear  disarmament. 
Feeling  too  tired  to  join  them,  he  settles  with  the  paper 
in  an  easy  chair  and  dozes  off.  The  balance  of  the  film, 
except  for  the  last  scene,  shows  his  dream. 

In  his  dream  his  town  is  attacked  by  nuclear  weapons. 
As  he  regains  consciousness — in  the  dream — he  sees  his 
wife  and  older  daughter  injured  and  covered  with  debris. 
His  younger  daughter  has  been  killed.  As  he  starts  to  dig 
himself  and  the  others  out,  the  fallout  cloud  approaches, 
and,  according  to  previous  agreement,  he  thereupon  kills 
his  family  and  himself  to  be  spared  the  horror  of  a  slow, 
lingering  death.  He  is  then  shown  in  a  kind  of  dream 
court,  in  which  he  has  to  respond  to  the  indictment  of 
murder.  He  pleads  "not  guilty,”  and  is  given  thirty  min¬ 
utes  to  produce  the  guilty  person  in  court:  "You  can 
subpoena  anybody,  regardless  of  distance,  time,  or  lan¬ 
guage  barrier.” 

It  turns  out  that  the  war  started  in  what  the  Russians 
thought  was  retaliation  for  a  British-American  attack. 
But  as  the  film  develops,  one  finds  out  that  there  had 
been  a  major  accident  in  a  Russian  atomic  weapons 
plant;  in  the  excitement  a  survivor  pushed  the  button 
"attack”  instead  of  the  button  "accident.”  Dyson  cannot 
find  a  guilty  person.  The  bombardier  obeyed  orders  of 
the  general,  the  general  followed  automatically  the  course 
of  action  prescribed  in  a  case  of  "attack”;  the  man  who 
pushed  the  wrong  button  certainly  had  no  evil  intention; 
the  scientists  make  what  they  are  requested  to  make;  the 
press  "just  reports”;  the  government  cannot  be  disturbed. 
So  everyone  to  whom  Dyson  wants  to  attach  guilt  comes 
back  and  says  that  he,  Dyson — the  public — is  guilty. 
With  that  he  wakes  up — and  decides  to  go  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  family. 

The  film,  excellently  done,  has  many  implications  for 
everyone  and  particularly  for  Friends  interested  in  the 
peace  testimony.  Here  let  us  consider  just  three  facets. 
First,  on  the  level  of  political  discussion  (i.e.,  omitting 
moral  considerations),  even  if  we  assume  that  the  concept 
of  deterrence  works,  accidents  such  as  the  one  shown  in 


Doomsday 

the  film  can  start  us  on  the  irrevocable  way  to  doom. 
Second,  nobody,  and  therefore  everybody,  is  responsible. 
Everybody  only  carries  out  what  somebody  else  asks  of 
him;  everybody  is  a  highly  specialized  machine,  but  with¬ 
out  conscience  or  the  will  to  be  involved.  Third,  the 
unwillingness  of  Dyson — changed  during  the  film  to 
readiness — to  give  time  and  effort  to  the  questions  at 
hand  is  significant. 

As  I  used  the  story  of  the  film  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  during  some  of  my  talks,  I  was  sometimes  asked: 
"Well,  when  Mr.  Dyson  finally  goes  to  the  meeting,  what 
does  he  hear?”  So  let  us,  in  spirit,  accompany  him  and 
hear  what  he  is  told.  He  will  be  told  that  fallout  follow¬ 
ing  each  nuclear  explosion  has  two  kinds  of  results  for 
the  human  body:  the  so-called  somatic  effects,  damaging 
only  the  individual  receiving  radiation,  and  genetic  ef¬ 
fects,  causing  deterioration  of  the  offspring  of  the  ptrson 
(not  always  the  children,  but  sometimes,  leaping  a  gener¬ 
ation,  grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren).  He  will  be 
told  that  all  scientists  (those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
further  tests)  agree  that  genetic  effects  are  cumulative,  so 
that  even  the  smallest  amount  does  damage,  while  the  two 
camps  of  scientists  are  not  united  regarding  the  so-called 
somatic  effects.  Regarding  the  latter,  the  government 
scientists  say  that  there  is  a  minimum  "threshold  value,” 
below  which  there  is  no  danger,  while  the  other  group  of 
scientists  says  that  somatic  effects  are  also  cumulative. 

Dyson  hears  a  lot  of  similar  information  which  he 
understands  at  the  moment,  but  which,  because  of  its 
newness,  he  has  almost  forgotten  by  the  time  he  leaves. 
He  reviews  in  his  mind  what  he  has  heard  and  is  sud¬ 
denly  struck  by  the  terrifying  importance  of  a  rather 
hazy  passage  in  the  Bible,  "to  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  will  I  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers.” 

Now  what  might  Mr.  Dyson — the  public,  we — con¬ 
clude?  What  follows  for  us?  There  are  three  facets, 
personal  information,  influencing  others,  and  our  own 
professional  or  business  efforts. 

In  the  technological  and  social  conditions  of  today  the 
decision  to  be  opposed  to  war  is  no  longer  enough.  We 
must  be  informed.  Most  Friends,  excepting  the  few  work¬ 
ing  in  the  sciences,  will  say  that  the  problems  are  too 
technical,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  by  the  public. 
With  some  effort,  however,  and  yet  without  studying 
science,  enough  information  can  be  obtained;  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  really  not  the  ability  to  understand  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifice  in  time  and  effort  to  locate  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  relevant  information  written  in  such  terms  that 
the  layman  can  follow.  The  daily  press  falls  far  short  in 
providing  such  information.  And  many  of  the  "cause” 
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magazines,  such  as  Fellowship,  deal  generally  only  with 
the  moral  or  occasionally  the  political  problems,  giving 
the  reader  insufficient  background  for  his  decisions. 
Obtaining  such  information  and  keeping  informed  is  a 
big  job,  a  job  which  requires  sacrihces,  partly  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  subscriptions,  books,  etc.,  but,  even 
more,  of  time  and  energy. 

Having  such  information  provides  the  background  for 
writing  more  intelligently  to  the  government  and  to 
newspapers  and  for  talking  with  fellow  citizens.  It  was 
surprising,  as  I  found  out  on  my  travels,  how  little  is  the 
effort  people  really  make  to  get  information;  how  things 
which  seem  self-evident  to  one  who  follows  even  slightly 
what  is  going  on  cause  surprise  in  the  general  public. 
Friends  who  do  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves 
can  have  more  opportunities  to  talk  in  public  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

About  the  third  problem,  that  of  the  relationship  of 
our  work  to  our  peace  testimony  (and  to  our  general 
social-moral  picture  of  the  world),  much  too  little  is  said. 
The  Society  for  Social  Responsibility  in  Science  has 
stressed  the  personal  involvement  of  scientists  for  years: 
their  moral  responsibility  for  the  results  of  their  work  to 
society.  But  this  relationship  is  not  limited  to  science. 
In  our  interwoven  and  closely  knit  society  no  person  can 
free  himself  entirely  from  involvement  in  the  war  econ¬ 
omy  and  all  the  evils  of  our  modern  society.  Even  the 
man  who  commits  suicide  would  help  the  war  economy, 
because  one  fewer  would  be  the  number  of  opponents 
and  consumers  of  goods,  the  manufacture  of  which  im¬ 
pedes  the  production  of  weapons.  The  intentional  com¬ 
munities  are  not  really  outside  the  problem;  they  live 
off  and  by  the  general  economy  which  is  related  to  the 


war  effort.  The  only  ways  of  avoiding  involvement  are  so 
patently  unconstructive  that  probably  no  sane  person 
would  want  to  follow  them:  to  go  to  prison,  to  go  on  a 
hunger  strike  so  that  one  is  too  weak  to  work;  yet  one 
consumes  labor,  etc.,  of  the  economic  system. 

Thus  there  is  no  complete  withdrawal  possible  from 
the  war  system.  We  can  only  try  to  limit  our  involvement 
as  far  as  we  can.  To  paraphrase  George  Fox’s  advice  to 
William  Penn,  we  can  today  never  get  rid  of  the  sword, 
but  we  can  shorten  it  more  and  more,  and  thus  make  it 
an  increasingly  less  formidable  weapon. 

Victor  Paschkis 

These  Two 

By  Rosalie  Wahl 

They  climb  a  hill  together 
At  night  and  look  afar; 

His  mind  is  on  the  universe. 

Hers  on  a  single  star. 

From  day  to  day  he  ponders 
A  way  of  life  for  men 
That  leaves  them  free  from  tyranny 
And  makes  them  whole  again. 

Her  days  are  filled  with  cumber, 

And  lovC'and  song  and  pain. 

With  birth  and  growth  and  dying — 

A  most  essential  chain. 

Of  this  their  life  compounded. 

The  near  view  and  the  far. 

Eternity  and  every  day. 

The  cosmos  and  a  star. 


0  Jesus  the  sorrow  and  the  suffering  were  realities;  he  did  not  escape  them,  or  pretend  they  did  not  exist, 
or  offer  easy  explanations  of  their  power.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  suggest  that  they  were  some  of 
the  forms  taken  by  God’s  love.  But,  said  he,  the  love  of  God  for  His  world  and  His  creatures  is  also  a  reality, 
which  will  outlast  all  else.  From  whoever  trusts  in  that  love  all  tribulations  will  at  last  fall  away,  and  he  will 
know  peace,  and  joy  and  fulfilment.  This  we  must  believe. 

In  the  times  of  our  winters  .  .  .  God  is  working  for  the  spring,  even  when  the  sense  of  emptiness  and  deso¬ 
lation  is  strong  within  us.  This  we  must  remember.  And  then  it  may  be  the  time  will  come  when  we  feel  the 
sun’s  warmth  again,  and  see  abundant  life  all  about  us,  and  be  ourselves  caught  in  the  joy  of  renewal  and  crea¬ 
tion.  "Thou  [God]  visitest  the  earth.”  Let  it  be  our  prayer  that  God  will  so  visit  also  every  human  heart.  "Thou 
visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it:  thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers:  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof.”  May  this 
be  our  hope  and  conviction — that,  below  our  surfaces,  God-given  powers  of  growth  and  transformation  are  at  work. 
And  even  if  for  any  Christian  it  is  still  winter  when  he  looks  for  spring,  at  any  time  there  may  come  that  awak¬ 
ening.  Let  him  see  then  the  changes  in  nature  which  the  coming  months  will  bring  as,  for  him,  a  parable  and 
a  promise.  His  winter  will  have  an  end,  and,  as  the  delayed  summer  of  his  inward  life  advances,  he,  too,  may 
enter  into  the  experience  of  the  Psalmist  and  take  up  the  words  "Thou  crownest  the  year  with  Thy  goodness.” 
— Horace  B.  Pointing,  "February  Springtime,”  in  the  Wayfarer,  London,  for  February,  1960 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Fasting 

ASTING  as  individual  prayer  can  be  helpful.  It  may 
serve  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  individual  on  a 
need  and  may  create  a  condition  or  atmosphere  of  teach¬ 
ableness.  A  24-hour  fast  is  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
every  person.  An  individual  fast  may  be  carried  on  “in 
secret,  and  thy  Heavenly  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret, 
will  reward  thee  openly.”  The  fast  may  be  for  personal 
development  or  may  be  intercessory,  that  God’s  will  may 
be  done  in  other  persons  who  are  troubled.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  are  able  to  carry  on  public  fasts  as  penance  for 
a  great  social  evil. 

Fasting  as  a  group  exercise  has  extraordinary  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  fast  by  an  individual,  mentioned  above,  may 
incidentally  involve  others,  who  find  that  they  must  make 
some  adjustments  in  their  attitudes  or  schedules.  But  a 
group  fast  intentionally  involves  more  than  one  person, 
and  not  always  with  the  consent  of  others.  In  one  kind 
of  group  fast  an  experienced  individual  does  all  the 
abstaining  from  food  with  an  express  and  announced 
purpose.  This  purpose  is  multiple:  (1)  to  help  cleanse 
the  group  in  the  face  of  inadequacy  and  wrong  behavior; 
(2)  to  lead  the  group  in  seeking  God’s  will  in  a  seemingly 
impossible  situation;  (3)  to  intensify  self-discipline  of  the 
group  on  a  higher  level  than  before  by  exerting  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  sound  spiritual  enthusiasm.  In  another  kind  of 
group  fast  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  the  exercise 
simultaneously  according  to  rules  agreed  upon  as  to  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  fast,  and  as  to  its  length  and  the 
food  permitted,  such  as  beverages  and  salt. 

Elation  and  increase  in  spiritual  strength  typically 
accompany  a  fortunate  fast.  Either  elation  or  depression 
can,  with  practice,  be  utilized  to  make  those  inward  and 
outward  changes  which  are  necessary  to  remove  an  un¬ 
easy  burden  from  human  hearts.  The  major  constructive 
changes  which  do  take  place  seem  to  occur  beyond  the 
realm  of  consciousness.  Anger,  despair,  hatred,  fear  can 
be  transformed  through  fasting  into  their  opposites.  Fasts 
aimed  against  the  wrong  behavior  of  opponents  may  be 
thought  of  as  sublimations  and  transformations  of  anger 
into  love  of  a  “suffering  servant”  kind  and  into  discipline 
of  a  determined  taskmaster.  In  many  situations  a  fast  is 
preferable  to  inaction.  One  can  overcome  indifference 
and  a  sense  of  meaninglessness  with  the  help  of  absti¬ 
nence.  Abuses  of  fasting  need  to  be  guarded  against,  as 
in  any  activity. 

Friends  meeting  for  worship  is  a  group  exercise  in 
fasting  from  words,  music,  and  ritual  in  order  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  end  of  all  words,  music,  and  ritual.  Limited  and 
skillful  fasting  from  food  can  be  approached  as  a  fruitful 

extension  of  worship.  ^  ^ 

^  Francis  D.  Hole 


While  There  Is  Still  Time 

ONIGHT  I  saw  “On  the  Beach,”  and  as  I  walked 
away  from  the  theater,  I  absorbed  the  sights  and 
sounds  that  surrounded  me  with  a  terrifying  sense  of 
life  that  is  no  longer  living.  I  suppose  it  was  because, 
under  the  initial  impact  of  the  film,  I  could  not  help 
identifying  the  men  and  women  I  passed  with  the  char¬ 
acters  who  were  trying  in  different  ways  to  come  face 
to  face  with  the  reality  of  death.  We  were  all  doomed 
— the  only  difference  being  a  matter  of  time. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward 
the  issue  raised  by  the  film,  and  in  order  to  live  with 
such  an  attitude  one  could  try  to  explain  it  away  by 
saying,  “It’s  only  science  fiction  anyway,”  and  then  forget 
about  it.  But  after  1  got  home  and  thought  about  it 
a  bit  more,  I  realized  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 
Several  times  one  or  another  of  the  characters  had  asked 
why  it  had  happened  and  if  there  were  not  something 
any  one  of  them  could  have  done.  No  one  knew,  the 
answer,  and  by  that  time  it  was  too  late.  The  war  had 
been  fought,  radioactive  dust  had  already  blanked  out 
most  of  the  world,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks 
before  it  reached  Australia,  the  locale  of  the  film. 

I  had  the  feeling,  however,  that  this  air  of  fatalism 
was  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  producer, 
because  if  he  had  said  there  was  something  that  could 
be  done,  the  word  “controversial”  may  very  well  have 
been  whispered.  And  so  the  story  was  based  on  a  sense 
of  inevitability. 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  film  and  the  people  I  saw  on  the  street 
afterwards.  The  former  were  on  the  after  side  of  the 
war.  We  are  still  on  this  side  of  it.  It  has  not  happened 
yet  to  us.  This  was  the  real  message  the  film  held  for 
me.  If  the  author  and  producer  were  afraid  to  say  that 
individuals  could  have  stopped  the  madness,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  say  it,  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Because  if  we 
allow  it  to  happen,  there  isn’t  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  will  not  be  affected  by  it.  There  will  be  no  place 
in  this  small,  small  world  for  us  to  hide.  And  because 
each  of  us  will  be  affected  by  it,  every  one  in  this  world, 
whether  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  Hemisphere, 
whether  in  East  or  West,  has  the  power  to  do  something 
about  it.  Norman  Cousins  has  said,  “.  .  .  nothing  is 
more  powerful  than  an  individual  acting  out  of  his 
conscience,  thus  helping  to  bring  the  collective  con¬ 
science  to  life.” 

If  we  don’t  understand  what  is  happening,  we  can 
become  informed.  Having  become  informed,  we  can 
speak  out  to  our  government  and  to  governments  all 
over  the  world.  We  can  demand  that  the  powers  stop 
jeopardizing  our  lives  and  that  total  disarmament  be- 
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come  a  reality.  Specifically,  we  can  urge  the  powers  in 
Geneva  to  agree  on  a  nuclear  test  ban;  we  can  ask  these 
governments  to  refrain  from  any  nuclear  testing  until 
agreement  is  reached;  we  can  give  support  to  our  Presi¬ 
dent  as  he  goes  to  the  summit  in  May.  How  can  we  do 
this?  By  writing  directly  to  President  Eisenhower,  The 
White  House,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  to  our  Senators  at 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  and  to  our 
Congressmen  at  the  House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  25. 

If  we  don’t  want  to  end  up  on  the  beach,  we  should 

take  a  lesson  from  the  doomed  and  speak  up  while  there 

is  still  time.  .  _ 

Adele  Rickett 


Church  Perspectives 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  was  held  in  Oklahoma  City 
on  February  24  and  25.  Anna  Brinton  and  I  were  the  only 
Friends  present.  The  agenda  was  thrown  askew  because  of 
the  accusation  in  the  recent  Air  Reserve  Training  Center 
Manual,  NR45-0050,  that  the  Council  is  Communist.  Thirty 
of  the  95  members  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  for  the  NCC  were  charged  with 
being  affiliated  with  pro-Communist  fronts,  projects,  and 
publications.  One  of  the  several  names  printed  was  that  of 
Henry  J.  Cadbury.  This  statement  is  insidious,  offensive,  and 
untrue.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Dudley 
C.  Sharp,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  were  immediately  con¬ 
tacted  and  asked  that  the  Manual  be  withdrawn.  A  new  issue 
is  to  be  printed,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  this 
section  would  be  omitted. 

Dr.  Edwin  P.  Dahlberg,  President  of  the  Council,  said  the 
Training  Manual  incident  raises  a  much  more  important 
question — namely,  “How  long  are  the  American  people  going 
to  allow  various  agencies  of  the  government  to  continue  the 
practice  of  treating  false  and  absurd  charges  lifted  from  con¬ 
fidential  files  as  material  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a  basis 
for  security  decisions  and  as  official  indoctrination  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees?”  He  asked  also  that  a  full  explanation  be 
made  public  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

As  messages  from  Washington  interrupted  the  order  of 
business,  the  words  of  Fosdick’s  hymn  flooded  my  mind:  “Give 
us  courage;  give  us  wisdom  for  the  facing  of  this  hour.” 

In  spite  of  this  incident,  that  which  was  ptositive,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  permeated  the  agenda.  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Van  Dusen,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
opened  the  meeting  with  the  139th  Psalm,  “Oh  Lord,  thou 
hast  searched  me  and  known  me,"  and  somehow  these  thoughts 
never  left  us.  They  carried  through  to  the  last  precious  mo¬ 
ments,  when  Dr.  Dahlberg  asked  for  silent  worship.  Four  of 
the  group  uttered  spontaneous  prayers,  the  last  being  given 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  prayed  movingly  for  our  enemies. 

As  Christ  portrayed  a  way  of  life,  so  the  church  must  be 


a  part  of  life’s  problems.  “Her  Responsibility  in  Relation  to 
Juvenile  Delinquency,”  “Church  World  Service”  (which  co¬ 
operates  closely  with  our  overseas  work),  “The  Church’s  Con¬ 
cern  for  Health  Services,”  and  “Importation  of  Mexican  Farm 
Labor”  were  some  of  the  more  than  interesting  matters  re¬ 
ported. 

A  superb  paper  written  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  entitled 
"A  Perspective  on  the  Needs  of  the  World  that  Confront  the 
Church,”  is  so  important  it  must  be  referred  to  briefly.  We 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  question,  “What  should  the 
churches  do  to  improve  their  self-understanding,  their  grasp 
and  expression  of  basic  Christian  belief?”  In  the  section  on 
“The  Renewal  of  the  Church”  Mr.  Espy  states:  "The  church’s 
mission  to  the  world  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  church  itself.  This  will  call  for  a  deeper 
experience  of  worship,  a  more  confident  resort  to  personal 
and  corporate  prayer,  and  a  more  disciplined  and  informed 
reliance  on  the  Bible.”  Because  the  laity  comprises  97  per 
cent  of  the  church,  a  few  pages  were  given  to  “The  Involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Laity.”  In  Protestantism  we  speak  of  “the  priest¬ 
hood  of  all  believers,”  and  as  the  laity  performs  a  service  to 
God  in  doing  the  work  of  the  world,  this  question  arises: 
“How  many  of  our  people  have  either  the  intellectual  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  faith  or  the  spiritual  dedication  to  make 
this  priesthood  a  reality?” 

The  future  of  the  National  Council,  the  future  of  every 
communion  depends  on  the  dedicated  individual.  Each  one 
must  become  a  witness  by  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  luke¬ 
warmness  and  lack.,  of  certainty,  and  realize  that  no  mission 
to  the  church  or  to  the  world  is  attainable  apart  from  an 
inner  conviction  of  our  own  spirits. 

I  wish  many  more  might  have  had  the  privilege  which 
Anna  Brinton  and  I  had.  It  is  truly  good  to  be  a  part  of 
this  searching,  praying  group. 


The  Education  Library 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man,”  Bacon  said,  and  this  aphor- 
.  ism  seems  to  have  been  a  guiding  influence  in  Quaker 
education.  When  the  Committee  on  Education,  first  appointed 
in  1850,  was  directed  in  1895  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
(Race  Street)  to  distribute  the  income  of  the  $200,000  Samuel 
Jeanes  Fund  “especially  for  literature,  libraries  and  Friends’ 
schools,”  it  began  to  buy  books  for  the  edification  of  con¬ 
cerned  Friends.  The  Committee’s  school  visitor  helped  to 
advance  their  use,  and  in  1911,  when  the  Central  Bureau 
office  opened  to  serve  Yearly  Meeting  committees,  books  were 
deposited  in  its  care. 

Other  committees  also  purchased  books  to  be  loaned  to 
Friends  everywhere,  and  the  collection  grew  so  that  in  1933 
the  books  belonging  to  eleven  committees  were  classified  by 
the  Dewey  decimal  system.  They  were  thus  arranged  in  the 
new  bookcases  built  in  the  Cherry  Street  Room,  and  the 
library  and  its  use  grew  so  that  another  section  of  cases  was 
soon  built  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Books  were  circulated  among  Friends,  often  by  mail. 
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Teachers  awarded  summer-school  scholarships  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  found  it  easy  to  borrow  titles  on  required 
reading  lists,  and  research  students  consulted  the  library.  The 
Committee’s  field  worker  took  books  to  the  schools  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers. 

When  in  1949  the  united  Philadelphia  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  combined  books  belonging  to  the  two  former  commit¬ 
tees,  many  duplicate  copies  and  older  titles  were  eliminated 
and  offered  to  schools.  As  the  library  in  each  school  expanded, 
teachers  have  used  the  central  library  less.  The  doors  to  the 
bookcases  are  unlocked  so  that  visitors  may  browse  and  select 
the  book  or  books  they  desire  to  borrow. 

A  great  many  Friends  are  readers  (in  spite  of  the  popularity 
of  television).  They  may  feel,  with  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
"A  borrowed  book  is  like  a  guest  in  the  house;  it  must  be 
treated  with  punctiliousness,  with  a  certain  considerate  for¬ 
mality."  Yet  Friends  active  on  school  boards,  public  as  well 
as  private,  are  concerned  for  the  best  education  but  not  always 
ready  to  buy  the  latest  books.  They  find  the  loan  library  of 
great  assistance  as  they  hear  about  trends  and  needs,  and 
endeavor  to  get  perspective  and  vision.  To  such  readers  a 
number  of  recent  additions  to  this  Education  Library  will 
appeal.  These  books  point  out  practical  possibilities  to  par¬ 
ents,  who  can  be  quite  vocal  on  behalf  of  good  schools  and 
who  are  also  mindful  of  educational  values  in  the  home.  The 
following  or  any  other  books  available  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  a  telephone  or  postcard  request  by  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  Office,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.: 

The  American  High  School  Today  by  James  Bryant  Conant. 
McGraw  Hill,  1958.  A  “must”  for  all  trying  to  evaluate 
the  highs  and  lows  in  high  schools  of  today. 

The  Child,  The  Parent  and  the  State  by  James  Bryant  Conant. 
Harvard,  1959.  Emphasizes  the  need  to  create  conditions 
that  the  survey  of  1958  showed  could  be  improved. 
Enriching  Family  Life  through  Home,  School  and  Community 
by  Bess  B.  Lane.  Public  Affairs,  1957.  A  Friend  who  has 
given  her  life  to  education  encourages  attention  to  the 
inner  and  outer  lives  of  children  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school,  and  points  out  the  values  in  parents’  attitudes 
toward  the  school. 

The  Challenge  of  Children  by  Cooperative  Parents’  Group  of 
Palisade.  Whiteside,  1957.  It  is  “dedicated  to  other  par¬ 
ents  for  the  prevention  of  parental  delinquency”  but  em¬ 
phasizes  the  learning  and  development  of  children. 
Knowledge  Is  Not  Enough  by  Samuel  B.  Gold.  Antioch  Press, 
1959.  An  opportunity  to  think  with  the  former  President 
of  Antioch  on  the  process  of  education. 

Speaking  of  Teaching  by  Irvin  C.  Poley.  Germantown  Friends 
School,  1957.  From  his  many  years’  experience  a  successful 
teacher  shares  his  views  on  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  classroom  for  the  growth  and  inspiration  of  children. 
How  to  Live  through  Junior  High  School  by  Eric  W.  Johnson. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  1959.  The  head  of  the  Junior  High 
School  of  Germantown  Friends  School  addresses  this  book 
to  parents  that  they  may  “hang  on  to  their  own  humor 


and  perspective  during  these  difficult  early  adolescent 
years." 

To  Sir:  With  Love  by  E.  R.  Braithwaite.  Bodley  Head,  Lon¬ 
don,  1959.  Most  poignant  and  practical.  How  a  British 
Negro  won  a  group  of  teen-agers  in  a  London  East  End 
school. 

Marguerite  Hallowell 


A  Neighborhood  Finds  Itself 

(Continued  from  page  194) 

officers  handled  that  teen-age  racial  fight.’  He  sank  slowly  into 
his  chair  and  was  silent  for  a  long  moment.  ‘Do  you  know 
something?’  he  said  finally.  ‘I’ve  been  a  police  officer  for  thirty 
years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  citizen  ever  told  us  we’d  done 
a  good  jobl’  ” 

The  story  of  the  Conference  is  unfinished,  but  one  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  past  is  but  prelude  to  a  creative  future. 
Undergirding  the  Conference  is  the  faith  of  its  leaders,  past 
and  present,  that  “In  the  people  of  every  community  every¬ 
where  there  is  a  vast,  untapped  potential,  almost  limitless 
energy  and  resources  which  can  be  released  for  community 
betterment.  Freeing  that  potential  and  channeling  it  into 
citizen  action  can  provide  a  powerful  source  of  strength  in 
the  saving  of  our  cities  and  the  regeneration  of  our  nation.” 

For  such  citizens  as  well  as  for  professional  leaders  in  city 

planning  and  human  relations  the  book  A  Neighborhood 

Finds  Itself  by  Julia  Abrahamson  (570  pages;  $5.00)  is  a  guide 

and  an  inspiration.  Published  in  1959  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 

New  York,  when  the  author  was  a  member  of  57th  Street 

Meeting  and  had  been  for  six  years  the  Executive  Director 

of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Conference,  the  book 

gives  a  vividly  written  and  carefully  documented  history  of 

this  organization — its  progress  and  its  setbacks,  its  achievements 

and  its  problems  from  1949  to  1958.  ,  „  „ 

Lucy  P.  Carner 


The  Language  of  Yes 

By  Bruce  Cutler 

Our  fifth  year.  And  even  the  heart’s  high  plain 
is  wound  with  westering  columns  of  our  love, 
our  body’s  sod  parabled  with  grain, 
mind’s  aspens  opened  to  mercies  of  the  dove. 
We  grow  in  leaf-green  mansions  toward  the  sun 
and  drive  our  roots  with  wild-plum  discipline; 
so  colonized,  the  sky-high  West  we’ve  won 
will  outweather  ice  and  alkaline. 

And  there  is  a  tongue  to  our  frontier 
you  hear  on  hummingbirds  and  tail-tale  youth, 
on  old-time  homesteads  where  hills  confess 
the  joyful  noises  of  a  heyday  here, 
of  love  and  love  for  life  and  living  truth, 
and  all  the  lessons  of  that  language,  yes. 
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About  Our  Authors 

Lucy  P.  Gamer  is  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  57th  Street 
Meeting,  Chicago,  and  the  Social  Order  Committee  which 
sparked  the  renaissance  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Area. 

Victor  Paschkis,  Clerk  of  Momingside  Heights  Meeting, 
New  York  City,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  Columbia*  University  and  Director  of  its  Heat  and  Mass 
Flow  Analyzer  Laboratory.  He  is  President  of  the  Society  for 
Social  Responsibility  in  Science. 

Victor  Paschkis  writes  that  he  is  prepared  to  send  Friends 
information  about  sources  for  learning  in  layman’s  terms  about 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Address  inquiries  to  him  at 
Apartment  19G,  501  West  123rd  Street,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Inclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

Francis  D.  Hole,  a  member  of  Madison  Monthly  Meeting, 
Wisconsin,  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Illinois 
Yearly  Meeting  and  codirector  of  the  annual  course  in  non¬ 
violence  sponsored  by  the  Madison  Peace  Center.  He  is  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Soils,  in  charge  of  the  Soil  Survey  Division, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  writes  that  the  following 
“Child’s  Prayer  at  Meeting  for  Worship  Time’’  occurred  to  him 
at  a  recent  Quarterly  Meeting: 

Now  I  sit  me  down  to  pray. 

I  hope  the  Lord  my  soul  will  stay. 

If  there’s  some  duty  I  should  know, 

I  pray  the  Lord  will  tell  me  so. 

Adele  Rickett  is  Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Peace 
Education  Program  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.  Her  article,  “While  There  Is  Still  Time,’’  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  February,  1960. 

Lydia  B.  Stokes  is  a  member  of  Moorestown  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

For  many  years,  until  her  retirement  in  1956,  Marguerite 
Hallowell  served  as  Office  Secretary  of  Friends  Central  Bureau 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  this  capacity  and  as  a  member  of  various  Friends 
Committees  (and  notably  as  a  member  of  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee)  she  has  had  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
library  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

“The  Language  of  Yes’’  by  Bruce  Cutler  will  be  the  con¬ 
cluding  poem  in  his  forthcoming  volume  of  poems.  The  Year 
of  the  Green  Wave,  to  be  published  on  April  1  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  Press  as  the  first  volume  of  its  First-Book 
Poetry  Series.  The  book  will  be  issued  in  both  clothbound 
and  paperback  editions. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Dorothy  S.  McDiarmid  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  one  of  three  sponsors  of  a  bill  to  prohibit 
capital  punishment,  offered  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates. 


“The  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson,  Jr.,  young  Negro  Methodist 
minister  and  Southern  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation,’’  says  the  March  15,  1960,  Fellowship,  “has  been 
expelled  from  the  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Religion 
for  his  participation  in  a  nonviolent  campaign  against  race 
discrimination  in  Nashville  lunch  counters.  Lawson,  who  was 
completing  his  senior  year,  was  formerly  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Methodist  Youth,  a  post  to  which 
he  was  elected  while  serving  a  prison  term  as  a  conscientious 
objector.’’ 


A  celebration  in  honor  of  the  50th  wedding  anniversary 
of  Galen  and  Eunice  DeForest  of  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  Meeting 
was  held  at  the  local  Community  House  on  February  23. 
Their  entire  married  life  was  spent  in  Rogers  Hollow  until 
their  retirement  from  farming  three  years  ago,  when  they 
moved  to  Unadilla.  They  have  been  active  in  Friends  and 
community  affairs.  Galen  DeForest  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Unadilla  Central  School  Board  of  Education  for  many 
years  and  was  President  of  the  Rogers  Hollow  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion.  Among  their  many  gifts  from  friends  and  relatives  was 
a  chimes  doorbell  from  the  Friends  Meeting. 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  August  15  to  19,  1960, 
at  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon.  The  Clerk  is  Cath¬ 
erine  Bruner,  1603  Woodland  Drive,  Stockton  7,  California. 


Official  first-day  covers  for  the  4-cent  l7.S.  stamp  commem¬ 
orating  World  kefugee  Year  may  be  ordered  from  the  United 
States  Committee  for  Refugees.  The  stamp  will  be  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington  on  April  7. 

Printed  in  gray-black,  in  sheets  of  50,  the  World  Refugee 
Year  stamp  shows  a  family  facing  down  a  dark  corridor  lead¬ 
ing  toward  a  bright  exit — symbolizing  the  refugee’s  desire  to 
leave  want  and  oppression  for  a  new  life. 

World  Refugee  Year  began  July  1,  1959,  and  ends  June 
30,  1960.  More  than  70  countries  are  participating  in  the 
U.N.-sponsored  Year,  which  has  as  its  aim  the  solution  of 
pressing  refugee  problems  throughout  the  world. 

The  price  of  the  cover,  with  stamp  cancelled  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  day  of  issue,  is  25  cents.  The  Committee  will  apply 
proceeds  from  cover  sales  to  refugee  aid.  The  covers  may  be 
ordered  from  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  Box  2242,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  poem  by  Katherine  Hunn  Karsner,  “Fig  Tree  (in 
Winter),’’  was  published  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1960.  In  the  sonnet  she  contrasts  the  swathed, 
bowed,  clownlike  appearance  of  the  tree  in  winter  with  its 
existence  in  summer,  when  it  breathes  a  different  atmosphere, 
and  “the  golden  bees  will  throng/  To  form  a  humming  halo 
in  pursuit/  Of  honey  from  her  sweet  rough-textured  fruit.” 
“Light  Wins”  by  Katherine  Hunn  Karsner  was  published  in 
the  Friends  Journal  for  March  5,  and  “Wind”  and  “Immor¬ 
tality”  will  be  released  later.  She  is  a  member  of  Central 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Russell  Elkinton,  a  member  of  Media  Meeting,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine, 
official  scientific  journal  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians. 
He  is  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School. 


Edward  and  Esther  Holmes  Jones  have  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  a  journey  to  Yucatan,  where  they  studied  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Mayan  civilization.  From  Yucatan 
they  continued  south  to  Guatemala  and  El  Salvadore,  where 
they  were  able  to  study  the  present  life  of  indigenous  peoples. 
They  observed  aspects  of  United  Nations  Assistance,  and 
Esther  Jones  photographed  U.N.  projects,  thus  adding  to  the 
store  of  slides  which  she  makes  for  educational  purposes. 


After  several  years  as  an  unaffiliated  Meeting,  the  Friends 
Meeting  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  become  a  Preparative 
Meeting  under  East  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting.  Thus  Louis¬ 
ville  Meeting  becomes  a  part  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference.  So 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  time  there  has  been  an  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  Meeting  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Meeting  for  worship  is  held  after  the  manner  of  Friends 
at  10:30  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Neighborhood  House,  428 
South  First  Street.  Monthly  Meetings  for  business  and  a  study 
group  are  held  in  homes  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday 
evenings,  respectively.  It  is  hoped  that  visitors  to  Louisville 
will  attend.  _ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Homer  L.  Morris  Fund  was 
held  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  on  February  7,  1960. 
This  fund,  named  in  memory  of  one  who  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  nurturing  intentional  communities  as  a  seedbed  of 
democracy  and  Christian  practice,  supports  interest  in  and 
study  of  such  communities  and  cooperative  enterprises  and  has 
funds  available  for  short-term  loans.  It  is  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  groups  which  may  have  difficulty  in  arranging 
for  emergency  loans  at  reasonable  interest. 

At  the  meeting  Alfred  F.  Anderson  summarized  the  results 
of  a  survey  of  intentional  communities  made  last  summer  and 
attempted  to  define  the  present  search  for  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  “community.” 

Since  some  funds  are  now  available  for  loan,  any  coopera¬ 
tive  groups  in  need  of  temporary  assistance  should  apply  to  the 
loan  committee  of  the  fund,  c.o.  John  Haines  Wills,  Box  37, 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

William  Kuenning’s  article  is  one  of  the  finest  you  have 
ever  published.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  gospel  and  relates 
the  present  crisis  to  the  eternal  verities  in  simple  and  effective 
terms.  I  hope  it  may  be  reprinted. 

Morrisville,  Pa.  George  E.  Haynes 

i 


If  “pacifism  is  unreserved  commitment  to  nonviolence,” 
as  William  Kuenning  contends  in  his  fine  article,  “The  Real¬ 
ism  of  Religious  Pacifism,”  would  someone  please  answer  the 
following  questions?  What  is  the  pacifist’s  attitude  toward 
law  and  law  enforcement  on  the  local,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  level? 

Oxford,  N.  Y.  H.  S.  Crumb 


We  were  glad  to  have  Clara  Wildman  Carter  visit  our 
Friends  Meeting  last  December.  She  thought  the  visit  worth 
reporting  to  the  Friends  Journal  (January  23,  page  60).  As 
she  was  here  but  once,  it  was  not  strange  that  she  did  not 
get  a  clear  picture. 

Our  meeting  house  is  not  on  a  hill  but  in  the  Manoa 
Valley.  From  the  road  in  front  our  land  slopes  gently  upward 
to  the  meeting  house,  which  is  a  former  residence  altered  to 
suit  Meeting  and  Friends  Center  purposes.  Ralph  and  Maud 
Powell,  not  from  April  last  but  from  September,  have  been 
helpfully  serving  as  resident  Secretaries  of  the  Friends  Center. 
Sakiko  Okuba,  who  took  our  visitor  from  the  meeting  housq 
to  her  hotel,  is  not  a  Hawaiian  but  a  Hawaiian-bom  Japanese. 
She  teaches  in  a  public  school,  not  in  our  University,  which 
is  not  Honolulu  University  but  the  University  of  Hawaii.  We 
sincerely  hope  Clara  Wildman  Carter  will  visit  our  Meeting 
again  and  stay  in  our  community  longer. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  Gilbert  Bowles 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  tor  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

MARCH 

24  to  SO — Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  304  Arch  Street. 

27 — Concert  by  Earlham  Concert  Choir  at  the  Arch  Street 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  5  p.m.  Address  by  Landrum  Bolling, 
President  of  Earlham  College,  7:45  p.m.  Dinner  served  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  6:30  p.m.,  at  $2.50  each. 
The  yard  of  the  meeting  house  will  be  open  for  parking. 

27 — Open  Meeting  at  Yardley,  Pa.,  Meeting,  North  Main  Street, 
7:30  p.m.:  Harold  E.  Stassen,  who  served  as  President  Eisenhower’s 
Disarmament  Adviser,  will  discuss  past  and  present  United  States 
disarmament  proposals. 

SO — Noontime  Meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  Han¬ 
over  and  Montgomery  Streets,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.:  Richard  McFeely, 
guest. 

APRIL 

1—  Illustrated  Lecture  at  Oxford  Meeting,  Pa.,  8:15  p.m.;  Esther 
Holmes  Jones,  speaking  on  a  recent  trip  she  and  her  husband  made 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations,  “U.N,  Assistance  around 
the  World.” 

2 —  At  Lansdowne-Aldan  High  School,  Essex  and  Green  Ave¬ 
nues,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  8  p.m.,  Concert-Drama  by  Singing  City  Choir 
of  Philadelphia,  “The  Legend  of  the  Unborn  Child,”  a  message 
of  world  brotherhood.  Conductor,  Elaine  Brown.  Sponsored  by 
Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  Community  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  church  women  of  Lansdowne  and  vicinity  cooperating. 
Donation:  adults,  $1.00;  age  12  or  under,  50  cents. 

3 —  Abington  Meeting,  Jenkintown.  Pa.,  Adult  Class,  10  a.m.: 
Report  on  Yearly  Meeting  by  appointed  representatives  from 
Abington  Meeting. 
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3 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Jean  Fairfax,  National  Representative 
for  the  Southern  Program,  AFSC,  “The  Challenge  of  Africa.” 

5 —  Women’s  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Nora  Wain,  “Quaker  Women  Have  Some¬ 
thing  the  World  Needs."  This  Quaker  reporter,  journalist,  and 
author  will  tell  of  experiences  in  England,  China,  and  Germany. 
Bring  sandwiches  and  stay  for  the  fellowship  following  the  lecture; 
coffee  and  tea  served. 

6 —  Noontime  Meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  Han¬ 
over  and  Montgomery  Streets,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.:  Rachel  Cadbury, 
guest. 

7 —  Sixth  Parent-Teacher  Training  Day  at  Wrightstown,  Pa., 
Meeting,  9:45  a.m.  to  2:45  p.m.  Theme,  “What  is  the  Basis  of 
Quaker  Worship?”  Speaker,  Miriam  Jones,  Principal  of  Haverford 
Friends  School.  Panel  leaders,  Betty  Glueck,  Blanche  Zimmerman, 
Janet  Schroeder,  and  Agnes  Coggeshall.  Lunch  served  by  the  Meet¬ 


ing  (75  cents  each),  but  lunch  for  children  should  be  provided  by 
the  parents.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  care  of  preschool 
children. 

7,  8 — Fourth  Annual  Conference  at  the  United  Nations,  New 
York  City,  sponsored  by  the  Friends  General  Conference.  Theme, 
“The  Developing  Role  of  the  United  Nations.”  Speakers  include 
Andrew  E.  Cordier  and  Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Visits,  briefings,  tour, 
round  tables.  For  further  information  svrite  Roy  Heisler,  27  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Peace  and  Social  Order 
Committee,  Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa. 

8,  9 — Spring  Conference  at  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  Meeting,  Central 
Avenue,  sponsored  by  the  Advancement  Committee  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  Counsel  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  beginning  on  Friday 
with  supper  at  6:30  p.m.  Addresses  by  Marshall  O.  Sutton,  Charles 
W.  Piersol,  Rachel  Davis  DuBois,  and  Cecil  Evans  on  "The  Voca¬ 
tion  of  Being  a  Friend.” 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBHIZ  —  Sundays,  9:45  a.m..  Adult 
Study:  11  a.ni..  Meeting  for  Worship  and 
First-day  School.  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West 
Mitchell. 

rvCSOB  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2140  Ehmt 
Fourth  Street:  Tucson  MA  8-0805. 


CALIFORNIA 

OBASBltOVT — Friends  meeting,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  489  W.  0th  Street. 

&A  JOIiBA— -Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Bads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  OL  4-7400. 

£08  AirOEX.E8 — Meeting,  11  a.m..  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  34th  Street. 

PA£0  AXTO — First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  957  Colorado. 

PABAOaVA — 020  E.  Orange  Orove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAIT  PBAirCISCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  2100  Lake  Street. 


OBAABPO-WmTBB  PABZ — Meeting,  11 

a.m.,  810  E.  Marks  St,  Orlando;  MI  7-8025. 

PA£X  BBAOX  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  828  North  A  St,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  PBTBXBBUmO — Flrst-day  school  and 

meeting,  11  a.m.,  180  10th  Avenue  S.E. 


GEORGIA 

AnAVTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1884  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta  0.  Phern  Stanley. 
Clerk.  Phone  DR  8-5357. 


ILLINOIS 

OKICAOO — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:.30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  BUtterfleld  8-3000 


INDIANA 

BVABSVX££B — Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  0-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  0-7770). 

XHSXABAPOXiXS-Lan thorn  Friends.  1040 
W.  42nd  Street.  Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  LI 
0-0422. 


MISSOURI 

ZABSAB  OXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  800 

West  39th  Street.  10:80  a.m.  Cktll  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-0958. 

8T.  £OTJI8— Meeting,  2039  Rockford  Are.. 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  0-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLAirexc  CITT— -Meeting  for  worship. 
11  a.m..  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

SOVBB— Flrst-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  Quaker  (^uroh  Road. 

KAl>SOBPXB£D — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.:  Flrst-day  school,  9:45  a.m.  Midweek 
meeting.  Fourth-day,  10  a.m.  Lake  Street. 

XABABQUAir— Flrst-day  school.  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  85  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

ICOBTC^AXB — 289  Park  Street,  Flrst-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

BAVTA  PB— Meeting.  Sundays.  11  a.m.. 
Olive  Rush  Studio.  630  Canyon  Road. 
Santa  Fe.  Jane  H.  Baumann,  Clerk. 


COLORADO 

SBirVBB— Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:40 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SO  9-1700. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTPOBO — Meeting,  11  a.m..  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  144  South  Quaker  Lane, 
West  Hartford. 


IOWA 

DBS  MOOTS — South  entrance.  2920  80th 
Street:  worship,  10  a.m.,  classes,  11  a.m. 


LOUISIANA 

BBW  OBLBABS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


NEW  YORK 

AIiBAlTT— Worship  and  Flrst-day  school. 
11  a.m..  YMCA.  423  SUte  St;  Albany  3-6242. 

BUPFAXiO — Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school. 
11  a.m..  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0202. 

XiOBO  XS£AB3>— Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road.  Manhasset  IHrst-day 
school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABZZBdTOB — Meeting,  Sunday.  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.. 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


MARYLAND 

SABDT  BPBIBO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  R.  B. 
Thomas:  telephone  WA  4-3366. 


FLORIDA 

OATTOBA  BBAOK  —  Meeting,  11  a.m.. 
First-days  at  300  North  Halifax  Avenue. 
Information,  Sarah  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 

OAXBBBVXZ.AB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
,  First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JAOZBOBVZXiXJi  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.  m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St,  11  a.m.;  Flrst-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Cflerk.  TU  8-6629. 

MIAm — University,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Sundays  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  MO  1-0036. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAMBBISOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
a  m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBOBBTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  Flrst-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MINNESOTA 

MIBBBAPOUB — Meeting,  11  a.m..  Flrst- 
day  school.  10  a.m..  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson.  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  8.;  phone  WA  6-9670. 


BBW  TOBZ  —  Flrst-day  meetings  for 
worship; 

11  a.m.  221  B.  15th  St.  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall.  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St,  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
8:80  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  16th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Fii. 
9-4)  about  Flrst-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

BCABBDAIiB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk.  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Himtlngs-on-Hudson. 
N.  Y. 


BTMAOUBB— Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YWCA,  839  E.  Onondaga  Street 


OHIO 

CIBCIBBATI — Meeting  for  worship.  10 
a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Luclle  Knight,  Cflerk,  at  EA  1-2769. 
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OLBTBKAVS— Meeting  for  worship  and 
Firat-dajr  school,  11  a.m.,  10910  Magnolia 
DrlTS.  Telephons  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBISBPMO  —  Mooting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.ni.,  TWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

KATBBFOBD — Buck  Lano,  botwoon  Lan- 
caator  Plko  and  Harorford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Mooting  for  Worship  at 
11  a.m. 

^AMOASTBB — Mooting  houso,  Tulano  Tor- 
raco,  1  milos  wost  of  Lancastor,  off  U.S. 
SO.  Mooting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PKXXJLSBl^PKXA  —  Mootings,  10:80  a.m., 
unloss  spoclflod;  tolophono  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byborry,  ono  mils  oast  of  RoosotoU  Boulo- 
▼ard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Contral  Phlladolphla,  Raco  St.  wost  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mormald  Lano. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Aronuo. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  11:16  a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:80  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  Houso  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  86tb  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PZTTSBUBOM  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,  1858  Shady  Aronuo. 

BBASZBGI  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
mooting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

■TATB  OOXiXiBaB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

IfBlCPHIB  —  Meeting,  Sunday.  9:80  a.m. 
Clerk.  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  8-6674. 


TEXAS 

AXrSTIB  —  Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.. 

First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  606  Rathervuo 
Place,  dlerk,  Priscilla  Zuck,  GR  7-8414. 

SAUAB— Sunday,  10:80  a.m^  Adrentlst 
Church,  4009  N.  Contral  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  CarrolL  Religion  Dept, 
S.M.U.:  FL.  2-1846. 

HOV8TOB — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churohes 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6418. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FOR  SALE 


HOME  FOR  SALE.  Three  bedrooms  and 
garat;e.  Three-year-old  ranch  typo  on 
large  lot  In  friendly  interracial  Concord 
Park.  Eighteen  miles  from  center  of 
Philadelphia.  $1.3,000.  f.’iOO  plus  closing 
costs  down.  John  Schuder,  2931  Carter 
Road,  Trevose,  Pennsylvania. 


AVAILABLE 


EXECUTIVE  —  Swarthmore  graduate,  14 
years  experience  In  sales  and  office  man¬ 
agement,  administration,  public  relations, 
house  organ  editing,  personnel  and  re¬ 
search.  Box  0-143,  Friends  Journal. 


FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING  —  Slip 
covers  and  draperies.  Over  35  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Estimates  are  free.  First-class 
workmanship  at  reasonable  prices.  Will 
go  anywhere  within  25  miles  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Nine  years  of  references  from 
Friends  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Write 
Thom  Seremba,  1024  Spruce  St,  Colling- 
dale.  Pa.,  or  telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734. 


WANTED 


SUMMER  POSITION  sought  Reliable  girl 
(16).  Practical,  talented  in  arts  and  crafts, 
good  with  young  people.  Camp  experience. 
Box  C-145,  Friends  Journal. 


MOTHER'S  HELPER  —  Applicant  good 
with  children.  Able  to  teach  music  or 
dancing  to  small  children.  Would  prefer 
situation  along  coast  or  with  family  trav¬ 
eling  for  summer.  Applicant,  sixteen  years 
old.  Has  studied  dancing  and  music  for 
about  three  years.  All  letters  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Barbara  Lee  Westlake,  R.  D.  #1, 
Holmes  Road,  Newburgh,  New  York. 


RESPONSIBLE  CARETAKER  for  grounds 
and  buildings  on  a  Bucks  County  estate. 
In  writing  give  age,  health,  education,  and 
experience.  Box  H-148,  Friends  Journal. 


RENTAL  HOUSING  near  Swarthmore 
College  (preferably  furnished)  for  AFSC 
worker  and  family  of  five,  starting  July 
or  September.  Box  G-147,  Friends  Journal. 


COLLEGE  or  UNIVERSITY  MUSIC 
TEACHING  post  With  direction  of  mixed 
chorus  wished  by  experienced  teacher — 
choral  director  with  arranging,  compos¬ 
ing,  radio,  and  administrative  experience, 
graduate  study.  Former  member  of  Tan- 
giewood  Festival  Chorus  singing  under 
Munch,  Bernstein,  Foss,  Ross,  and  Aliferls. 
Prefer  institution  devoted  to  the  whole 
life  with  growing  music  department. 
Write  Box  F-917,  Friends  Journal. 


WESTTOWN  SENIOR  girl  desires  em¬ 
ployment  summer  1960  a.s  mother’s  helper. 
Write  Louise  Bennett,  Westtown  School, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

I -  PAID  ADVERTISEMENT  - 1 


Practice  daily  Bible  reading 


FOR  RENT 

Modern  5-room  and  bath  Cape  Cod 
Cottage,  one  or  more  acres,  beautifully 
located  in  orchard  setting,  near  the 
mountains.  Ideal  for  retir^  couple  de¬ 
siring  country  home.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Rent  to  be  agreed  upon.  Write 
Julia  F.  Jacobs,  Agent,  114  West  Sec¬ 
ond  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Friends  Hostel  In  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Tsisphona  ORumarcy  5-9193 


FYFE  &  BOYD 

mmi  HOME 

*  James  E.  Pyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  Service  Available 

7017  ftsermanfown  Ave# 

Clleatnnt  Hill  7-S700 

Mtmbtr  Ctrmantoum  Uttting 


VISIT 

THE  FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
DURING  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING, 
MARCH  THE  24th  TO  MARCH  THE  30lh. 
The  Book  Store  will  be  open  until  7  p.m. 

each  evening,  and  ail  day  Saturday. 
New  Quaker  books,  biographies,  religious 
and  children’s  books  on  display. 
Browse  in  our  new  ’’TIRED  BOOK  ROOM"— 
tomawhol  shopworn  books  for  sole 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Counseling  Service 

of  the 

Family  Relations  Committee 

—  For  appointments  — 

With  Lovett  Dewees,  M.D.,  Glen  Millie,  Pa. 
call  GLobe  9-2474. 

With  Christopher  Nicholson,  M.S.W„  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pa.,  call  VI  4-8809  between  8 
and  10  p.m. 

With  Annemargret  Osterkamp,  M.S.W.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  call  VI  4-7942  between  8  and 
10  p.m. 

With  Karoline  Solmitz,  M.S.S.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  call  LA  5-0752  between  8  and  10  p.m. 


IS  THERE  A  WOMAN 

in  her  forties  or  fifties  who  likes  people  and 
would  move  to  Atlantic  City  to  become 
manager-housekeeper  of  a  nice  eleven- 
room  Guest  House  on  a  year  around  basis? 
An  experienced  maid  does  the  housework. 

She  would  occupy  a  comfortable  room 
with  twin  beds  and  have  her  own  kitchen. 
She  could  have  a  companion;  e.g.,  retired 
husband,  or  a  sister  or  daughter. 

This  brick  house  is  on  the  same  street  as 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  and  is  in  the  Board¬ 
walk  block.  Atlantic  City  Friends’  Meeting 
House  is  just  around  the  corner. 

The  One  Ten  Guest  House  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  clientele  of  nice  people  and  has  been 
owned  by  the  same  family  for  eighteen 
years.  Their  son,  a  Friend,  is  continuing 
the  business. 

A  June  1st  starting  date  is  contemplated. 
The  salary  is  forty  dollars  per  week. 

If  yon  are  interested,  write  telling  me 
about  yourself  and  ask  any  questions  yon 
may  have.  An  interview  can  b«  arranged. 

DONALD  D.  PHILLIPS 
110  S.  North  Carolina  Ava. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


A  conprehenslve,  ip-to-dite  corerage  tf  the 

MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manufacturing  companies  subject  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

by  James  J.  Mahan,  C.P.A.,  af  Lybrand,  Rass 
Bras.  1  Mantgamery 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax, 
franchise  tax,  keynoting  every  important 
change  made  therein,  including  pertinent 
court  decisions  up  to  January  1,  1958. 

Published  and  for  sals  by 
THB  ZiBGAZ)  XMTBZ.Z.IOBMCBB 
10  South  87th  Stroet 
BVsrgreen  6-1635 

Cloth  bound  Pries  $8.00  (plas  9c  tax) 
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PRESS  OF 

HARRY  S.  SCOTT 

INCORPORATED 

Printing  —  Engraving  —  Carbon  Forms 
Pamphlets  —  Brochures  —  Catalogues 
414  WATER  ST.,  BALTIMORE  2 
SA  7-7252  LE  9-6510 

•  "We  Never  Disappoint"  • 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchanse 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtprtitntatw* 

PHILADEIPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDINO 
Broad  and  Chostnut  Strools,  Philodolphio  7,  Pa. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OP  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  artd  Arch  Straots 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcuit  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


All  of  US  are,  now  and  again!  If  it’s  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  “service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


Do  we  all  need  W  I  N  E  ? 

Yes,  life  should  have  that  rosy  glow.  Some  get  it  from  the 
Spirit,  others  depend  on  alcohol.  Give  your  Spirit  a  tremen¬ 
dous  lift  by  regaining  your  body  wisdom.  When  the  body  is 
fully  nourished,  it  rejects  stimulants.  Read  "Folk  Medicine," 
by  C.  D.  Jarvis,  M.D.  and  "Body,  Mind  and  Sugar"  by  Abraham- 
son  and  Pezet.  Send  for  free  recipes,  "When  Friends  Entertain." 
Temperance  Committee,  Box  G,  1515  Cherry  St.,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
WAlnut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  dividends. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEOENAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fbed  a.  Wehner,  President 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 
304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Singl.  with  running  wat.r,  also  rooms  with 
privato  or  somiprivato  bath.  Enjoy  homo 
cookittg. 

Fro*  parking.  T.l.phana  MArkM  7-2025 


ANNUAL 

WILLIAM  PENN  TOUR 

LED  BY  EUEU  GIBBONS 

Watch  for  details  of  this  exciting  1960 
tour  of  England  and  the  continent. 
Write  now  for  folder. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  TRAVEL 

IS  SOUTH  ORANGE  STREET,  MEDIA,  PA. 
LO  6-1S08 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 
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Announcing  .  .  . 

A  PENDLE  HILL  WEEKEND  with  AMOS  N.  WILDER, 

Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at  tho  Harvard  Divinity  School,  on 

RELIGION  AND  ITS  MYTHOPOETIC  ASPECTS — 29  April-1  May 

Advance  registration  required.  Cost,  $20.  Write  for  details  to  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (B«yt4-16) 


LAYMEN 
Bear 
Witness 
to  their 
FAITH 


For  the  months  of  May  and  June,  The 
Upper  Room  publishes  its  annual  “Lay 
Witness  Number”.  This  issue  is  written 
entirely  by  laymen  from  all  walks  of 
life,  whose  thoughts  and  experiences 
bear  witness  to  their  faith. 

Because  of  their  simplicity,  sincerity  and 
strength,  these  inspiring  devotions  are 
particularly  suited  to  family  and  group 
as  well  as  to  individual  use. 

If  your  church  does  not  have  a  standing 
order  for  The  Upper  Room,  order  now 
to  start  with  the  May-June  number.  Ten 
or  more  copies  to  one  address,  7g  per 
copy.  Individual  yearly  subscriptions, 
91,  three  years  92.  Order  from 


The  leorld’a  motl  widely  usad 
daily  devotional  guide 

S7  Editions  —  31  Languages 
1908  Grand  Avenue  Nashville  S,Ten& 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 


Indian,  masieian,  nnrsa,  ete.  Riding,  Lakefront  hotel.  Cabins.  Riding,  ten- 

tennis,  water-skiing,  ete.  Overnight  C — nls.  swimming,  water-skiing.  On  the 
canoe  and  horseback  trips.  beautiful  lake  in  the  Poconos. 

IN  THE  POCONOS  Hi  MILES  FROM  NEW  TORE  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

DAVID  S.  and  MARJORIE  HEDIEY  KEISER  — Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrose  5-1682 
Employ  60  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  ete.  Why  not  apply  T 


POCONO  the  International  Camp  for  Boys 

Ages  7  to  17  in  four  separata  groups 

A  friendly  camp  where  boys  of  varied  and  interesting  backgrounds 
gather  to  learn  and  share  a  wide  range  of  worthwhile  experiences.  Sail 
and  canoe  on  14-mile  lake  high  in  the  Poconos.  Ail  sports  and  crafts. 
CANOE  TRIP  in  CANADA  for  QUALIFIED  OLDER  CAMPERS. 
40th  season.  Inelnsivs  fee.  Quaker  leadership. 

CHAUNCEY  F.  PAXSON,  PENNS  PARK,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNA. 
(Room  for  a  few  qualifled  counselors  on  this  year’s  staff) 


LAKE  PAUPAC 

This  friendly  and  informal  resort 
is  a  haven  of  vacation  pleasure 
for  the  entire  family.  Plan  now 
to  visit  us  at  PAUPAC  LODGE, 
the  center  of  a  summer  commu¬ 
nity  of  more  than  thirty  pri¬ 
vately  owned  cottages.  Our  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  crest  of  the  Poconos 
is  secluded  yet  accessbile,  only 
a  little  more  than  100  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

A  few  cottages  are  available  for 
rental  during  the  coming  season. 

LAKE  PAUPAC  CLUB 

Richard  P.  Bell,  Manager 
422  EAST  IIDIET  AVEHUE,  IIDIEY  PAU,  PA. 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  Klngswood  3-0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  esute 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


CAMP  CELO 

Agat  6  to  10 

A  farm-home  camp  in  the  Black  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina  for  20  boys  and  girls. 
Full  camp  program  of  worship,  work,  and 
play  under  Quaker  leadership. 

Ernatl  Morgan,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


WHAT  should  a  camp 
give  a  boy  or  girl  ? 

FUM?  Tea,  or  the  camp  won’t  last. 
HEAI.TH  AMD  SXIDX.87  Expected. 
BOCIAIi  ADJU8TMXMT7  Unavoidable! 

A  CAMP,  as  much  as  a  school,  can 
influence  altitudes,  foster  ideals. 

The  FARM  AND 
WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

try  to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which 
Friendly  attitudes  and  ideals 
may  be  caught. 

TIMBERLAKE 

for  boys,  9  through  14; 

INDIAN  BROOK 

for  girls,  9  through  14; 

TAMARACK  FARM 

the  teen-age,  co-od  work  camp,  enjoy 
a  500-acre  tract  of  Vermont  forest 
and  farm  land  on  a  mountain  lake. 

Friendly,  relaxed,  informal,  with 
carefully-planned  work  projects 
for  ail,  extensive  campcraft  and 
trip  programs,  an  integrated  group, 
Indian  Tore,  sports,  square  danc¬ 
ing,  and  general  camp  activities. 

Qnakar  laadaralilD 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB 
Woodstock,  Vormont 
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